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SPRAY NOW 
FOR SCALE 


Best results follow applications 





made during the early season 


For complete eradication of scale 








with absolute safety to the plant, 
the outstanding spray for that 


purpose 1s 


Wihscns 
SCALE-0 


Scale-O may be used on ever- 
greens, shrubs and vines as well 
as on deciduous fruit and shade 


trees. Complete dilutions and 


spraying 


instructions each 


- or in our Scale-O 


on 
container 


folder mailed on request 





and for a complete 


Fo 


kill of the host of insects infesting green- 


safety under glass 


house plants, you can depend upon 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. 
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Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 
Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy". 











Genuine Vermont Leaf Mold 


Essential in the culture of wild flowers and useful 
1 all work with seeds and small plants. We offer 
both the acid and the neutral to alkaline such as .s 
required by the fringed gentian and the yellow lady 
slipper. Our leaf mold is especially prepared and 
sifted and is from Vermont's richest woods, replete 
with everything your wild flower garden needs. 
We are booking orders now for early delivery. 

5 lb. package 50c 25 Ib. package $2.00 
10 Ib. package $1.00 100 Ib. bag .... 6.00 


VERMONT LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
BOX 116-A PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
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Garden Work for Late February 
MPP BIBLUBRIBRUBZSUBGUSUSUSNUBGLUSILUS USBI 
T is now time to begin operations in the hotbed, whether it be heated by 

electric cable or manure. 

Put the sash on coldframes so that the soil will warm completely and 
be dry enough to use in March. 

After hyacinths, narcissi, tulips and freesias have bloomed in the house, 
keep the soil moist until the tops die down. Then store the pots in the 
cellar until next Autumn, when the hardy bulbs may be planted in the 
garden and the freesias repotted in August or September for forcing again. 

Only late flowering shrubs should be pruned in the Spring, as for in- 
stance the Peegee and Hills of Snow hydrangeas, the spiraea Anthony 
Waterer and shrubs with highly colored twigs such as the red osier dog- 
wood and dwarf willows. If Spring flowering shrubs become very thick 
one may cut out at the ground a few of the oldest canes. Young branches 
lost in pruning may be taken indoors and forced. 

The only pruning that wisteria vines need at this time is the removal 
of weak, straggly growths which do not have any short thick spurs or 
heavy buds on them that give promise of bloom this year. 

When sowing seeds in boxes indoors use a fine, light compost. Cigar 
boxes with a few holes drilled in the bottom are very useful as seed boxes. 
If new flower pots are used, first soak them in water. 

Calla lilies in the conservatory or in pots indoors need a weak liquid 
fertilizer several times a month to keep them flowering. 

Look over the cedar and juniper trees for swellings or gall-like growths 
on the twigs. Gather up all of these and burn them because they are the 
winter stage of cedar rust on apple trees which attacks the Beclgel’ s crab 
particularly. 

Get all Spring apparatus in readiness for the annual dormant spray that 
should be given shrub roses, lilacs, various species of dogwood, flowering 
crabapples, cherries, quinces, hawthornes and any other woody plan& that 
may have suffered from attacks of scale insects and red spiders last year. 











ROCK PLANTS from the NORTH 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers 
425 Varieties of Rock Piants 
A few of our 30 Saxifrages 9 Rare Gems from Canada’s Cliffs 
IN 25s cs atiite's ky a te ata ee ae $.25 MOTE GOOTIE 6 nk ic ccc vdoecunrs $.35 
S. Saal pe .50 


EN in ao ac 4 CE wee we .50 a Perr 35 
We NEE 33-0 ssa wana dee wes .50 Draba fladnizensis ............. 25 
Sh IE: 9s 5-4'y ans Owen ee -50 Erigeron hyssopifolius .......... .50 
* ee ee .50 Potentilla tridentata ............ 25 
Sis M5 oie 6d. Suse hem we w enek 25 Primula mistassinica ........... -50 
IE. «bn. Bianca hese dee 1.00 eT | eee 85 
errr TT eee eee .50 Vaccinium Vitis Idaea .......... 75 


10% discount on cash orders before March 10 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit Trees and Small Fruit 
Plants. No nursery in America has a better list of Hardy stock, and better or more 
sturdy stock CANNOT be grown. Send for our Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 
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PETRIFIED ars 





Cryptozoon Proliferum 
(The Dawn-Plant) 


The first living thing that ever grew. Mil 
lions of years ago in shallow water, these 
plants became petrified by the carbonate of 
lime in the water replacing the soft tissue 
The Field Museum of Chicago and many 
other great institutions obtained specimens 
here. 

A-unique specimen for your rock garden or 
for a central point of interest in the formal 
garden. 


Small specimens—$2.50 to $6.00 


Large museum specimens— 
$10.00 to $25.00 


(Freight prepaid) 


When a limited quantity of numbered speci 
mens are sold, there can never be any more 
offered. 

I also have beautiful moss-covered eroded 
limestone, ledge rocks for building rock 
gardens. You can copy nature by using 
this material. Your alpine plants need these 
freak limestones. Any quantity, very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence invited. 


THE PETRIFIED GARDENS 
Robert R. Ritchie 
Saratoga Springs, New York 





OREGON 
GROWN 
HARDY 

LILIES 





Montbretias 


Tigridias 
Write for illustrated Spring 
Price List 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 
Dept. B TIGARD, ORE. 




















Giant Hybrid Scabiosa, all 
colors; Rare Art Shades 
Emery Golden Gleam 


xe \of each (value 60c) free 
ze: with every order for Vicks 

m@ Seeds amounting to $1 or 
more. Write today for Vicks 
Garden and Floral Guide free 
JAMES VICK, 283 Pleasant Street, Rochester, N. Y 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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Medal of Honor and has also received 
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PREPARING FOR THE MARCH SHOWS 


Sir Frederick W. Moore, Master Judge 


IR FREDERICK WILLIAM MOORE, M.A., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., of Glasnevin, Ireland, is coming to America to 
be master judge at several of the March exhibitions. He will 
be accompanied by Lady Moore, landing in New York late in 
the week of March 4. He will be met and escorted by Mr. 
Richardson Wright, chairman of the exhibition committee of 
the International Flower Show. He will arrive in Boston, 
Monday, March 12, to take part in the judging of the great 
Spring Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
which opens in Mechanics Building on that day. In Boston 
Sir Frederick and Lady Moore will be entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton in Chestnut Hill, who are old 
friends. Sir Frederick is expected to be the guest of the Horti- 
cultural Club of Boston on Wednesday evening and then will 
go to Philadelphia. He will be back in New York to partici- 
pate in the judging,at the International Flower Show opening 
at Grand Central Palace, Monday, March 19. He will be the 
guest of Honor at the flower show dinner Tuesday night and 
will attend other functions later in the week. 

Sir Frederick William Moore has long been active in horti- 
cultural circles in Great Britain. For several years he was 
curator of Trinity College Botanic Gardens and then suc- 
ceeded his father as curator of the famous Botanic Gardens at 
Glasnevin. In 1911 he visited the United States and Canada 
to study methods of fruit growing and in 1922 retired, hav- 
ing served for 43 years without a day's 
absence from illness. He was one of the 
60 original recipients of the Victoria 


the Veitch Memorial Medal. He was 
knighted in 1911 for his services to 
horticulture in Ireland. 


Show Plans in Five Cities 


HE three shows which will be vis- 

ited by Sir Frederick W. Moore will 
be staged this year in an unusually lavish 
manner. As usual, the exhibition in 
Philadelphia, which runs from March 
12 to 17 inclusive, will be held in the 
Commercial Museum with the co-opera- 
tion of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and the Florists’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. Many elaborate features have 
been planned for this show and a large 
exhibit will be made by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society. The garden 
clubs will also participate in a large way. 

The Boston show, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, with the co-operation of the 





garden clubs, will be held in Mechanics building, inasmuch 
as Horticultural Hall is not large enough to house the great 
number of exhibits arranged for. All of the halls in Mechanics 
Building will be used. Among the features will be several huge 
gardens and a remarkable reproduction of an old-time New 
England homestead with a well sweep and other similar 
features. There will be a great avenue of roses, a hall of carna- 
tions, an alcove for terrariums and aquariums and many 
exhibits of an unusual nature. A first-class restaurant will be 
maintained and there will be music daily by Walter Smith's 
famous band. It will be noted that the Philadelphia and 
Boston shows will be held the same week. 

The New York show in Grand Central Palace will con- 
tinue throughout the following week, from March 19 to 
March 24, with more than $40,000 in prizes and 350 com- 
petitive classes. An interesting feature of the show will be a 
trophy offered by the Royal Horticultural Society of England 
for some outstanding exhibit reminiscent of the ‘‘tight little 
isle.’’ As in recent years, the show will have the co-operation 
of the Garden Club of America and the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State. This year for the first time the 
Federated Garden Club of New Jersey will also be actively 
represented. Each of these groups will have its own competi- 
tive events in addition to 300 classes arranged by the show 
itself through the Horticultural Society of New York. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State are par- 
ticularly interested in this exhibition, 
because it will mark their tenth anniver- 
sary program. The schedule is written 
along horticultural lines, leaving out all 
competition for this year in order to 
make it entirely educational. Mrs. Addi- 
son Stong Pratt, who is chairman of 
the flower show committee for the New 
York federation, feels sure that this 
schedule will be of great value to the 
public. 

Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail of East Orange 
is chairman of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New Jersey's part in the show. 
All exhibits receiving a score of 85 
points or more will receive a blue rib- 
bon, those scoring between 75 and 85 
points a red ribbon and those between 
65 and 75 a yellow ribbon. The medal 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
Jersey will be given to the member 
winning the most points in the show. 

Another major exhibition of impor- 
tance to be held in March is the North 
American Flower Show,. under the 
auspices of the Michigan Horticultural 


SIR FREDERICK W. MOORE 


Who will be master judge at American 
flower shows in March 
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Society. It will be held in Convention Hall, Detroit, from 
March 17 to March 25 and will include a garden constructed 
by the Michigan Horticultural Society consisting mainly of 
rare and unusual material. There will be 23 major gardens. 
Thomas L. Berry is chairman of the active committee. 

A fifth large March flower exhibition is one to be given by 
the Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Worcester. This show will last from the 
22nd to the 25th inclusive. Worcester’s horticultural hall is 
one of the finest buildings of the kind in the country and 
lends itself admirably to the staging of flower exhibitions. 
This year’s show is being planned on a generous scale and 
while necessarily smaller than those of the other major exhibi- 
tions mentioned, will be extremely beautiful and well worth 
going a long distance to see. Allen Jenkins of Shrewsbury is 
chairman of the exhibition committee. 


Garden Club Federation Formed in Utah 


The newest garden club federation in the country has just 
been formed in Utah. On January 20 Mr. Grant R. Bowen, 
former president of the Salt Lake Flower Garden Club, was 
elected president of the Utah Associated Garden Clubs at a 
meeting held in Salt Lake City. Dr. James H. Linford, presi- 
dent of the Logan Flower Garden Club, was elected vice- 
president, Mrs. Maud Chegwidden, garden editor of the Salt 
Lake Tribune, secretary, and Mr. Newell Mitchell, president 
of the Magna Flower Garden Club, treasurer. Eight charter 
member clubs and an active membership of 600 represent the 
nucleus of the new federation. The annual meetings will be 
held in May, the first to be in Salt Lake this year, at the time 
of the Spring flower show of the Salt Lake club. 


American Iris Society Show in Nebraska 


The Garden Club of Lincoln, Neb., will be host to the 
American Iris Society when the two organizations combine 
their efforts in putting on a large flower show next May 26 
and 27. The best irises from the hybridizers Hans and Jacob 
Sass will be featured in the exhibition. The combined show 
of the garden club and the annual show of the American Iris 
Society promises to be the outstanding show of the Middle 
West this year. 

The show is to be held in the University of Nebraska 
Coliseum, which has a great level floor space with a deep stage 
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at one end. A vaulted glass roof furnishes perfect lighting for 
the gardens, pools, rock gardens, house fronts, and glimpses 
of charming interiors which will form an interesting back- 
ground for the displays of irises, garden flowers, and table 
settings. 


St. Louis Horticultural Society Meeting 


The new directors of the St. Louis Horticultural Society 
have elected the following officers: President, Mr. G. H. Pring: 
first vice-president, Mr. E. H. Johanning; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. C. B. Nicholson; third vice-president, Mr. Albert 
Chandler; treasurer, Edward F. Nolte; secretary, Miss Ruth 
Cornelius. The 1933 membership campaign under the leader- 
ship of Hupp Tevis, Jr., resulted in adding a total of 205 
new members. 


Conservation Conference in Boston 


The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts has arranged 
for a conservation conference to be held at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, February 21. The con- 
ference will be under the direction of Mrs. Francis B. Shepley 
and Mrs. Robert B. Parmenter. Several speakers of note will 
participate and moving pictures showing phases of the work 
being accomplished in Massachusetts will be shown. Booths 
will be erected for the display of literature of various kinds 
and for giving out information pertaining to conservation 
activities. The meeting is open to the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and to all garden club members. 


How to Propagate Fruits and Shrubs 


Methods of propagating fruits and ornamentals, such as 
roses and evergreens, are given in considerable detail in a well- 
illustrated pamphlet that has just become available at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. “‘Plant Propagation’’ is the 
title of the circular, which has been prepared by Dr. H. B. 
Tukey who is in charge of nursery stock investigations. A 
copy of the publication may be obtained upon request to the 
experiment station. In the new circular, Dr. Tukey discusses 
the practical application of various methods of propagation, 
particularly with regard to fruits. Information is also included 
on the propagation of roses and evergreens and on other orna- 
mentals. The various steps in grafting, budding and layering 
are well illustrated. 











HEODORE A. HAVEMEYER has 
been president of the Horticultural 
Society of New York for 20 years, and 
for nearly 30 years has been making a 





Portraits 


NO. 


has 20,000 plants. Years ago Mr. Have- 
meyer visited the great Victor Lemoine 
in France, at which time M. Lemoine 
I was working on lilacs and had originated 








hobby of horticulture. For many years he 
was chairman of the great International 
Flower Show in New York and is now 
honorary chairman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Havemeyer have at 
Brookville, Long Island, a 40-acre estate 
containing gardens not readily matched 
anywhere in the country. For years Mr. 
Havemeyer has made a practice of obtain- 
ing almost every new flower of any real 
worth and testing it for its value under 
Long Island conditions. His work with 
shrubs and particularly with lilacs has 
given him world wide prominence. 

Lilacs were Mr. Havemeyer’s first love. 
He developed such a large lilac garden 
that he was obliged to start a nursery in 
order to dispose of his surplus. He now 
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some new hybrids. Mr. Havemeyer was 
fascinated by them and brought the entire 
collection back to America. That was 
the start of his famous lilac garden to 
which he has added every new lilac of the 
Lemoine gardens as they have appeared. 
His collection also includes lilacs from 
France, Persia, China and other far cor- 
ners of the world. 

The Havemeyer estate is famous for 
rare plant material, for rock plants and 
lilies are now adding their challenge for 


recognition. 
Mr. Havemeyer has received many 
medals, as well as other honors, and 


except for his extreme modesty would 
be even more widely known in the horti- 
cultural world, where he has done much 
to maintain the highest standards. 
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Gorham is a very promising new pear 
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Golden Jubilee, one of the best peaches 


PEACHES AND PEARS FOR HOME GARDENS 


Fruits of high quality which 
are not difficult to grow 


a few exceptions all of these worth-while new sorts have 

been developed by the New Jersey Experiment Station and 
the Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, Ontario. 
Pomologists agree that these new sorts are destined to replace 
the old standard varieties. Certainly few or none of the stand- 
ard sorts can equal them in quality and attractiveness. The 
varieties are described approximately in order of ripening. 

Mikado, which ripens three days before Greensboro, or 
during the first week of August at Geneva, N. Y., is the first 
good quality yellow-fleshed peach of the season. The fruit is 
medium in size, semi-cling and attractive in appearance. It 
requires cross-pollination and must be planted near other 
varieties. It is of Texas origin and is more generally known 
as June Elberta. 

Marigold, ripening five days after Mikado, is nearly a free- 
stone, is yellow-fleshed and better than Mikado in quality. 

Following Marigold comes Oriole, a yellow-fleshed free- 
stone, which is fairly attractive in appearance, and of excellent 
quality. It should be in every collection, however small. 

One of the best of the New Jersey varieties, Golden Jubilee, 
ripens about three weeks earlier than Elberta, which it re- 
sembles. The quality is superior to that of Elberta. 

Next in order of ripening is Pioneer, a white-fleshed free- 
stone of excellent quality and appearance ripening about a 
week before Carman. It is followed by Delicious, another 
white-fleshed freestone, also attractive in appearance and of 
excellent quality. 

Vedette, Valiant, and Veteran, ripening in that order, at 
intervals of a few days, are three yellow-fleshed, high quality 
freestone varieties from Ontario. Valiant, of perhaps the high- 


F- recent years many good new peaches have appeared. With 


est quality of any on this list, is the choice of the writer if 
only one variety is to be planted. All three are attractive in 
appearance and possess satisfactory tree characters for home or 
market varieties. 

The plant breeders have not much to offer in late peaches, 
consequently we must finish the season with the older, well- 
known varieties. Champion, long the standard of quality 
among white-fleshed peaches, follows Veteran. Early Craw- 
ford, known to all peach fanciers as the standard of quality 
among the yellow-fleshed varieties, is rather uncertain in crop- 
ping and uneven in shape. J. H. Hale is one of the largest and 
handsomest of peaches, but requires cross-pollination to pro- 
duce good crops. Elberta usually finishes the season, the later 
varieties being rather unsatisfactory and often failing to de- 
velop properly unless the season is especially favorable. 

Where seasons are longer and more favorable than in the 
latitude of Geneva, Wilma may be recommended to follow 
Elberta. In a warm Autumn it does very well, even in Geneva. 
Greensboro, an old white-fleshed clingstone of only fair 
quality should be mentioned for sections where hardiness is 
of primary importance. Vaughan, a new early yellow-fleshed 
semi-freestone, as yet available only in Ontario, is also one of 
the hardiest of its class. 

The planting of good varieties is not alone a guarantee of 
fancy fruit. Cultural factors aid materially in improving the 
size, appearance and quality of the fruit. A fertile, warm, 
sandy loam is preferable to the heavier soil types. Peach trees 
do not thrive in sod, hence weeds must be kept down and 
moisture conserved by cultivation or mulching. If mulching 
materials are available, this is an excellent method of soil 
management for the home orchard. 

Thinning contributes greatly to the size of the fruit and 
longevity of the tree. One should thin as soon as the June 
drop is over, spacing the fruits six to eight inches apart. Since 
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peaches are borne on wood of the previous season’s growth, 
the tree must be pruned sufficiently to stimulate vigorous new 
growth on which the finest fruit is borne. If growth is insuffi- 
cient the application of three to five pounds per tree of nitrate 
of soda is advisable. Pest control is all important and unless a 
definite program is followed, little good fruit will be obtained 
and the trees may soon perish from leaf curl or other pests. 
Information regarding peach diseases and insects and their 
control may be obtained from any experiment station. 

The pear, one of the most luscious of fruits, is prized for its 
juicy melting texture, and the richness and delicacy of its 
flavor. Varieties of pears are numbered by the thousands, but 
only a few are outstanding in those qualities which make a 
good variety. None of the oriental pears, typified by Kieffer, 
are worth growing except in regions too hot for the better 
sorts. The following list, which contains the best of the older 
sorts as well as some of the promising newer varieties, is 
arranged in order of ripening and will provide high quality 
pears from mid-Summer to mid- Winter. 

Tyson, ripening in late August in the latitude of Geneva, is 
nearly ideal in every respect except size and attractiveness. The 





Doronicum Bunch of Gold is a new improved variety 
that blooms tn late Spring 


quality is good and the tree vigorous and very resistant to 
blight. Heavy annual crops are the rule. This variety belongs 
in every home orchard. Barflett, too well known to need 
description, is the best of its season. 

The most promising of the new Geneva varieties is Gorham, 
two or three weeks later than Bartlett and valuable for home 
use and market. The fruit which is of Bartlett type, is large, 
yellow, and of excellent quality. The tree is vigorous and at 
least moderately resistant to blight. 

From:Ohio comes a new sort, Ewart, which ripens a month 
later than Bartlett, is large and of fine quality. Seckel is the 
standard of quality and a pear for every collection. Cayuga, a 
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new seedling of Seckel, has much of the Seckel quality, but is 
superior in size. The tree is late in coming into bearing. 

Sheldon, long a favorite of the writer, is russeted with an 
attractive ruddy cheek. The flavor is sweet, vinous, and highly 
perfumed. The tree blights badly. 

Beurre Bosc with its long pyriform shape and bronzed 
russet skin is most attractive. The flavor is refreshing and the 
quality high, but the tree blights readily and is a poor grower; 
hence it should be top-worked on some more vigorous sort. 
Suitable varieties on which to graft Bosc are Beurre d’Anjou 
and Tyson, both being fairly resistant to blight. Kieffer and 
varieties of its class are not suitable stocks. The variety to 
be used as a stock should be grafted to Bosc within two or 
three years after setting. For young trees where the branches 
are not larger than one’s finger the whip graft is best, this 
being done about the time growth starts in the Spring. Top- 
budding of the two-year-old wood close to the trunk in late 
Summer when the bark slips is also satisfactory. In older trees 
the cleft graft must be used. 

Clyde, a recent introduction, is a delicious little pear for 
the home orchard. It is much like Seckel in flavor, but resem- 
bles the old Dana Hovey in color and form. The tree is 
vigorous and an annual bearer. Dana Hovey itself, although 
rarely seen now, is a very fine small Winter pear which de- 
serves a return to popularity because of its quality and season. 

Ovid and Willard, both new varieties, ripen in December at 
Geneva, the latter being the later. Both have shown much 
promise as high quality Winter pears. They are large in size 
and resemble Bartlett in general appearance. An old standby, 
Lawrence, deserves a place in the home orchard as a late- 
keeping Winter pear. 

The soil is all important in growing high quality pears. 
The heavier types, namely the clay loams, fertile, deep, well- 
drained and abundantly supplied with organic matter are 
superior to the lighter types. On unsatisfactory soils the tree 
grows poorly and the fruit is small, sour, astringent and 
gritty. Because fire blight is much more severe on rapidly 
growing trees, the grower should aim to keep his trees grow- 
ing rather slowly. If good growth can be maintained, sod or 
partial sod is desirable. Clean cultivation and the free use of 
nitrogenous fertilizers is dangerous with varieties that blight 
easily. In the home orchard mulching is often the easiest and 
most satisfactory method of soil management. Pruning should 
be moderate to avoid over-stimulation of new growth. 

To attain the best quality, pears should be picked before 
fully ripe. This is usually when the stem will part readily 
from the limb upon lifting or twisting the fruit. A fairly 
humid atmosphere and a temperature of 60 to 70 degrees has 
been found most satisfactory for developing the best dessert 
quality. 


Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 


A NEW DORONICUM FOR LATE SPRING 


HE varieties of Leopard’s Bane or doronicu.. contribute 

bright yellow flowers to the Spring garden. The blossoms 
are daisy-like and in the case of D. plantagineum var. excelsum 
the blooms may come as large as four inches in diameter. Like 
all of the doronicums this one prefers a sunny location. In a 
good loamy soil the plants will be vigorous and bushy rang- 
ing in height from one and one-half to four feet. 

In the past, D. pardalianches has been recommended in 
some instances for the wild garden. However, this species now 
claims a place in the sun with the introduction of a new 
variety called ‘“‘Bunch of Gold.’’ The blooms will not come 
on this novelty until late May and throughout June when the 
plants will be a mass of bright canary-yellow flowers on long 
cutting stems. To date only seeds are available. The person 
with glass can start seeds inside at once. Otherwise, sow them 
outdoors in May or June. No doubt two seasons will be 
required to get flowering size plants. 
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INSTED, CONN., is coming to be known as the Laurel 

City of America. The Laurel City Horticultural Society 
is behind the movement. Kalmia latifolia has been officially 
made the state flower of Connecticut and is protected by 
stringent state laws. While in some sections there has been 
danger of its being destroyed by vandals, there is such an 
apparently inexhaustible supply about Winsted that it would 
seem impossible to be exterminated. In fact, it has so over-run 
the hillside pastures of Litchfield County that it is a common 
practice for farmers to chop down and burn the bushes in 
order to clear the land. 

This is not conservation, of course, and a local flower 
grower delivered an address before the Rotary Club on ‘““Win- 
sted’s Diamond Mine’”’ in which he suggested mass planting 
of laurel on the roadsides, about public buildings, in city 
parks, on private grounds and as screens for any unsightly 
places. 

The Rotary Club was much interested and through its 
efforts the Kiwanis Club, the Woman’s Club, Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations combined their efforts in 
forming the Laurel City Horticultural Society mentioned 
above. This was two years ago. Today scarcely a private home 
in the city is without its clump of laurel bushes, and large 
plantings have been made in conspicuous locations about the 
city. The town and city authorities have splendidly co- 
operated, and on the historic old Greenwoods Turnpike, 
which passes through the town, the state highway depart- 
ment has planted thousands of bushes. So well has the work 
been done that no one, when driving by, would think for a 
moment that the bushes had not always been growing there. 

While the society holds flower shows and plant sales, the 
big effort of the year is to attract the public to the city during 
“‘Laurel Week’ in June, when several ‘‘laurel routes’’ are 
marked out through the surrounding country and invitations 
sent out by mail, press and radio that the laurel is in bloom. 
To listen to the exclamations of wonder and amazement as 
these visitors get their first view of acres and acres of these 
beautiful evergreen bushes covered with their clusters of pink 
and white blossoms, is reward enough to the members of 
the L. C. H. S. 

I understand that the society has even prepared general 
directions for the transplanting and cultivation of laurel for 
free distribution. The present enthusiastic president of the 
society is Mr. F. H. DeMars and the energetic secretary is 
Mr. E. Leslie Woods. 


LREADY the first reports of the effects 

of the severe cold weather in the East 

on different types of plant materials are 

beginning to come in. At the Arnold Ar- 

boretum it has been determined that the 

forsythias were severely damaged and it 

may be that there will be but few flowers 

this year. Examination of flower buds also 

shows that the flowering peaches were hard 
hit. 

In fact, indications are that many of 
the plantings depended upon in the Arnold 
Arboretum for the great Spring show of 
bloom will be perfectly void of flowers. 
This is true of the rhododendrons, par- 
ticularly the hybrid catawbienses. In addi- 
tion, the usual marvelous display of Japa- 
nese cherries may be lacking this year as a 
result of the severe cold, which sent the 
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thermometer down to 17 degrees below zero. Even some of 
the ends of the branches may be lost. 

On the other hand there is every indication that the flower- 
ing crab apples were unharmed, as were the plums, and there 
probably will be the usual display of lilacs. 


LTHOUGH potatoes seldom are mentioned in purely 
gardening journals, Horticulture for November 1 re- 
ported that the Geneva Experiment Station had issued a 
bulletin which demonstrated that the tip-ends of seed pota- 
toes produced more vigorous plants and greater yields than 
pieces from the basal ends. This fact has been known for 
well over 100 years. I once read a lengthy report published 
by a special committee appointed by the British Ministry of 
Agricalture, shortly after 1800, if memory serves me rightly, 
and reference was made to the importance of saving the eyes 
on the “‘rose’’ end, the lower eyes being weak in comparison. 
I have also noted in several works on vegetables that em- 
phasis is invariably placed upon the vigor of growth from 
the upper eyes. Incidentally, the English potato growers favor 
whole tubers, about two ounces in weight, for planting, espe- 
cially for early crops, and these tubers or sets are placed rose- 
end up in special trays in a well-lighted shed to induce strong 
green sprouts, some time before planting. 


FAMOUS English firm has produced a new dianthus 

called Loveliness which, no doubt, will be widely grown 
in this country this year. Perhaps its most outstanding feature 
is its fragrance, which is said to be most delightful and allur- 
ing. Otherwise, the plants may be rather thin-growing but 
the flowers are very lacy in appearance, having very deeply 
lacerated petals of a mauve tint. This variety is a hybrid of 
Dianthus wimmeri, taking seven months to flower from seed. 
It might be mentioned that the dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield and 
Loveliness were both originated by the same firm. 


ORE seeds of hardy perennials are being featured every 
year. Much is being said now of Cyclamen ibericum, a 
Spring-blooming rock garden plant having odd bell-shaped, 
bright purple flowers. This cyclamen enjoys a well-drained 
soil with leaf mold and lime added to it. Gypsophila pacifica is 
a pink-flowered baby’s breath making three-foot-high plants 
bearing rose-pink flowers after most other varieties are through. 





The great value of mountain laurel is at last coming to be appreciated 
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RULES FOR EXHIBITORS AND JUDGES 


ANY changes and revisions have been made in the second 
edition of the Rule Book for Exhibitors and Judges 
issued by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. “The new 
edition covers in detail the setting up and judging of exhibi- 
tions of plants, flowers, vegetables and fruits. It includes 43 
scales of points, a glossary of exhibition terms and suggestions 
for exhibitors as well as instructions to judges and general 
rules. Some of the suggestions for exhibitors are particularly 
pertinent at this season. 
Under the heading of ‘‘Staging or Arrangement’’ the fol- 


lowing comments are made: 

Staging or arrangement is most important, particularly in groups and 
garden exhibits whether large or small, and involves suitable and usually 
neutral colored backgrounds and a very careful consideration of the proper 
proportions to scale of all material used. Backgrounds or accessories which 
tend unduly to divert the attention from the main motif are incorrect. Those 
exhibits which tend to transport the beholder to natural environments and 
away from the necessary, although unfortunate, limitations of an exhibition 
hall are nearer the ideal and have an irresistible appeal which is not only very 
desirable but results in higher scoring for the exhibitors. Lighting and 
shadows-are also important factors. 

The matter of overcrowding, which often calls for criti- 


cism at flower shows, is treated as follows: 

One of the commonest and most unfortunate errors made by exhibitors 
is the overcrowding of material. The individual beauty of flowers or speci- 
men plants is often almost lost in a closely massed jumble. This applies to cut 
flowers arranged in vases as well as to groups of flowering, foliage, or mis- 
cellaneous plants, and to gardens of all kinds; in fact, this caution is safely 
applied to any exhibit in a flower, fruit, or vegetable show. 

The most effective exhibits are usually those where the greatest restraint is 
used. Suitable foliage (own foliage where possible), or foliage plants such 
as ferns or palms where they fit in, or even moss or other ground cover, should 
often take the place of those extra flowers. Simplicity here is a cardinal virtue. 
Mere size, bulk or massiveness does not tend to improve an exhibit. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Accessories and Decorative Mate- 


rial’’ are these comments: 

Suitable foliage or foliage plants freely used are desirable. Artificial grass 
or moss, dried flowers or foliage, chemically prepared leaves, manufactured 
toadstools, gazing globes and similar matter are usually offensive and of 
questionable taste in a flower show. Even in miniature gardens, where the 
physical limitations are severe, live plant material is always preferable to arti- 
ficial material wherever it is possibleto use it. Stuffed or wooden animals and 
birds are of doubtful value and only permissible where the implications of 
flora and fauna relationship are paramount, as in a bird feeding station; 
where used, the best materials and the greatest skill are required to make the 
effect pleasing. 

Painted backgrounds require the artist’s highest abilities. Painted substi- 
tutes for brick or stone walls, even when well done, may be scored far below 
the real article if used in the foreground of an exhibit. 

Fountains, statuary, sun dials and similar accessories should be not only 
really artistic in themselves, but should be in correct proportions to the exhibit. 

Tubs, pots, containers and stands should be suitably concealed or made 
as inconspicuous as possible. 
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Stakes for supporting flower stems should be used as sparingly as possible 
and be neutral in color. 

Stagnant water is undesirable and wherever possible fresh water directly 
from a main supply should be used for fountains, pools or waterfalls. 
Pumped-over water quickly becomes polluted and foul, particularly in a 
crowded exhibition hall. 

Good taste is perhaps more essential in a flower show exhibit than else- 
where, and therefore, the garish and bizarre can rarely be used safely or to 
advantage. 

Shall melons be included in vegetable groups or in fruit 
groups? This is acommon question. The Rule Book definitely 
places melons under the heading of fruits. 

Judges and exhibition committees are frequently called 
upon to define the terms used in schedules, sometimes to their 
embarrassment. The definitions given in the Rule Book are, 
of course, more or less arbitrary and there may be some per- 
sons who will quarrel with them; but they will make for 
uniformity so far as the judges and exhibitors using this book 
are concerned. Some of the terms often coming up for ex- 
planation are as follows: 

Amateur. The term ‘‘amateur’’ applies to a person who does not sell plants, 
flowers or other garden products for profit and who is not employed as a gar- 
dener, or who is not a member of the family of a gardener or commercial 
grower. 


Artistic. Pleasing to the eye, tastefully executed, neither garish nor ex- 


treme, and conforming to the accepted rules of design. 

Color. This is understood to mean the natural color and not any variation 
produced by rubbing or polishing. In the case of apples an exception is made, 
polishing being permitted. 

Distinctiveness. Difficult to define but having that quality of elegance and 
finish which makes an exhibit stand out as above the ordinary exhibit. 

Meritorious. An exhibit that compels admiration; that possesses high hor- 
ticultural value as measured by judgment on points; that has exceptional 
artistic quality and individuality; that is distinctive and that shows high cul- 
ture. 

Novelty. A variety of recent introduction or still undisseminated and not 
previously shown at an exhibition of this society. 

Originality. This is understood to mean unusual plant material or com- 
mon plant material set up in an unusual way. This does not mean bizarre or 
freakish. 

Outstanding. The most conspicuous or spectacular exhibit which com- 
bines quality of material with artistic arrangement. 


Although designed primarily for the use of exhibitors and 
judges at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the revised Rule Book is wide enough in its applica- 
tion for general use and a copy will be mailed to any address 
on the receipt of the price, which is 25 cents. 


THE WASHINGTON BOTANIC GARDEN 


T the last session of Congress Senator Robinson of Ar- 
kansas introduced Senate Bill No. 1839, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library of which Senator 
Barkley is chairman. He has promised to request his committee 
to set an early date for a hearing on the bill. 

Senator Robinson’s bill reads as follows: 

A BILL—To transfer the Botanic Garden to the Department of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Botanic Garden, together 
with all records, property, and personnel pertaining thereto is transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture, effective the 1st day of the second month fol- 
lowing the enactment of this Act, and the appropriations for the support 
thereof are hereby made available to the Department of Agriculture. 

The joint committee of the Library of Congress, which has 
charge of both the Library and also of the Botanic Garden, it 
is understood, was set up by a special statute of Congress 
about 80 years ago. It is only natural that certain traditions 
have grown up with regard to it, which to some members of 
Congress may be very precious. 

The history of the Botanic Garden at Washington has 
proved to be a disappointment, except perhaps to congressmen 
who from time to time have themselves been served. The 
garden has not developed to be a particular credit to the city 
or to the nation, and internationally it is practically un- 
known. Investigation reveals that a large number of the 
scientific and horticultural bodies with knowledge of or inter- 
est in botanic gardens and, indeed, in horticulture, favor the 
passage of Senator Robinson's bill. 
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THE PRUNING SEASON ARRIVES 


HERE is something very tempting about a shiny new 

pruning saw or a pair of sharp clippers. Perhaps more 
than ordinary restraint is required to refrain from using both 
saw and shears on the fruit trees and the shrubs in the garden. 
Some years ago it was the fashion to slash right and left. This 
is true no longer. Even the commercial fruit grower does com- 
paratively little pruning now. The amateur may well follow 
suit. Some of the best fruit growers do no more than remove 
broken limbs, those which chafe against each other and those 
that cross. This kind of pruning is necessary. 

It is also wise to remove the branches of very young trees 
which are shooting straight into the air, although the fact 
must be kept in mind that it is natural for some trees to have 
upright habit of growth while others are spreading in charac- 
ter. Newly planted trees can be shaped by removing branches 
in the wrong places as soon as they start and by encouraging 
the growth of those which are needed for a well-balanced tree. 

This work with young trees is, however, a Summer job. 
The pruning of older trees should be done within the next 
few weeks before growth starts. It is almost needless to say 
that whenever a limb is removed a smooth, clean cut should 
be made. This means that a sharp saw must be used. The cut 
should be as close as possible to the parent trunk or limb. It is 
wise in most cases to cut through the bulge in order to avoid 
leaving a stub. If the limb is large, it is well to paint the 
wound with a linseed oil paint, preferably white. Experi- 
ments seem to show that results are equally satisfactory when 
no paint is used, but coating the wounds over seems necessary 
to satisfy the conscience of the operator. 

There is a difference between pruning and trimming, which 
applies to shrubs as well as to trees. The hard cutting of old 
canes close to the ground or of broken branches is pruning. 
Cutting off the ends is trimming. Many gardeners like to trim 
when they ought to prune. A bush which has been sheared so 
skilfully at this season as to gratify the owner’s sense of form 
will have a very different appearance a few months hence, 
when the new growth has appeared. Trimming is not ad- 
visable in a general way except for the shortening back of 
branches which are too long for their location. Some shrubs, 
like the red twig dogwoods, need to have the branches cut 
back hard at this season because it is the new wood which 
carries the highest color. 

The pruning of well-established shrubs means cutting out 
the older canes just above the ground. This is necessary from 
time to time in order to make room for the younger growth, 
which will produce the best crops of flowers. This kind of 
pruning can be used with all shrubs, but care must be exer- 
cised in the cutting of flowering branches on shrubs which 
bloom early in the season. Most of these shrubs make their 
flowering buds in the late Summer. If the branches are 
trimmed away in Winter, the flowering buds will be removed 
and few or no flowers will appear in the Spring when the 
bushes should be ablaze with color. 

The pruning of shrubs which bloom late in Summer is 
permissible because the buds are formed on new wood. Some 
shrubs like Hydrangea paniculata, now commonly called 
Peegee, may be cut extremely hard if they have become too 
large, because they resent such treatment much less than most 
shrubs and make very rapid growth. 


A PARLOR HOTHOUSE FOR CACTI 


set sieps cacti from seeds is easy in the Summer time, 
but the cactus enthusiast will not wait until the outdoor 
temperature is warm enough to enable the seeds to germinate 
and to grow uniformly. Even in June the nights are some- 
times so cold that the tiny seedlings will die. 

The professional cactus grower uses heated seed beds and 
greenhouses with all the heat that is needed, but the average 
cactus fan who has no greenhouse must wait until mid- 
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Summer before planting and the seedlings are then very small 
when Winter comes. It is clear that small plants will not 
stand the long dark Winter months as well as those that are 
twice as large, the result of being grown in a greenhouse. 

For that reason, after experimenting two years, I designed a 
miniature hothouse. It provides all the ideal conditions under 
which the professional grows his wonderful seedlings. My 
miniature hothouse is large enough (8 by 16 by 13 inches 
high) to contain 2,000 seeds in more than 50 varieties or 
3,000 to 5,000 of one kind. It is clean and pleasing and no 
woman would refuse to give it a place even in the living-room. 
It is heated by an electric bulb and regulated by a sensitive 
thermostat which keeps the heat at any temperature desired. 

To plant the seeds, I take out the seed pan and fill it with 
a mixture of two-thirds well-rotted leaf mold and disinte- 
grated loam and one-third coarse river sand, and a mixture of 
one-half a cup of powdered charcoal and possibly a heaping 
tablespoon of carbonate of lime is to be recommended. The 
most important part of this mixture is, however, the leaf 
mold, which is easily permeated by moisture and which nour- 
ishes the young roots. 

After watering with a solution of one small teaspoonful of 
copper sulphate in a quart of water, to prevent the growth of 
alge, I plant the seeds and put the pan back in the greenhouse, 
covering it with glass, and connecting the cord with the nearest 
socket. In warm weather it is necesary to give ventilation, and 
in direct sunshine to cover the box with tissue paper. After 
germination has taken place, I dust the seedlings from time to 
time with a good fungicide to prevent damping off. 


—Herman Tobusch. 


Villa Park, Ill. 





Top—A miniature hothouse for starting cacti 
Bottom—Small cactus plants grown from seed in a greenhouse 








“PERENNIALS WHICH ARE NEW OR RARE” 


Plants with which garden makers can well 
afford to experiment the coming season 


HE title of this article is quoted because it is a headline 
§ feet appears at the top of a page in many catalogues. 

It is accurate and comprehensive. Some plants have been 
known to botanists and connoisseurs for years and yet have 
seldom been seen in gardens notwithstanding the fact that 
they make excellent garden subjects. There is no reason why 
such plants should not be listed among the novelties. 

Take for example, the Japanese burnet, Potertum obtusum. 
The feathery flower clusters of this perennial are about three 
inches long and look like bottle brushes and are of a deep rose 
or crimson color. The plants grow to a height of about three 
feet and flower in July and later making a very ornamental 
plant that is good for cutting. The botanists have known this 





The new gaillardia Sun God has immense golden yellow flowers 


plant for some time but probably few amateurs have grown 
it in their gardens. 

Then there is Aster hybridus luteus which rode to popu- 
larity on the crest of a wave of discussion as to whether this 
small-flowered variety was really an aster or a goldenrod hy- 
brid. The balance of opinion was in favor of its being an 
aster of European origin but without doubt amateur gardeners 
will thrust discussion aside and only marvel at the clouds of 
dainty yellow blossoms that will cover the two- to three- 
foot-high plants during August and September. 

Needless to say, Spring is the time in which to set out late 
season flowers such as the Autumn asters and hardy chrysan- 
themums. Thus in running through the finer varieties, the 
aster Skyland’s Queen would surely be selected by most ama- 


teurs because of its large light-blue blossoms that are borne so 
abundantly on three-foot plants in late August. Not new, 
this variety is still not planted as frequently in gardens as it 
should be. In the dwarf class are the little known Aster 
alpinus Dark Beauty having deep blue blossoms and A. amel- 
lus Rudolph Goethe, a large-flowering variety colored laven- 
der-violet. 

A novelty of last season in the hardy asters is A. frikarti 
which seems to be listed two ways in the catalogues either as 
the species or the variety Wonder of Stezfa. Regardless of 
name, this aster is one well worth acquiring by anyone for it 
flowers for several months beginning in July or August pro- 
ducing large single flowers of a wisteria violet tone with large 
yellow centers. Connoisseurs in perennials grew this variety 
with much satisfaction last year. 

There are to be some genuine novelties for 1934, one of 
the outstanding ones being the new gaillardia Sun God. Many 
new gaillardias have been introduced in recent years but Sun 
God tops them all in size and magnificence. The blossoms are 
massive, being about four inches in diameter although having 
only a few rows of petals surrounding a prominent golden 
yellow center. The color is pure golden yellow without any 
marking. The blooms come on stems two feet or more high 
and are borne very freely beginning in June and continuing 
intermittently throughout the season. 

Of special interest to the rock gardener is the shaggy 
hawkweed, Hieractum villosum. Although the name hawk- 
weed may suggest rampant growth, this variety, fortunately, 
does not spread quickly. The thick, soft, gray velvety foliage 
is covered with silvery white cobwebs. The pure golden- 
colored flowers come in June on eighth-inch stems. A double 
form of the tunic-flower, Tunica saxifraga flore pleno sends 
its slender sprays of tiny double pink flowers tumbling over 
the rocks in a pink mist. Of special merit is its long flowering 
season which continues throughout the Summer and Autumn. 
Among the saxifrages, S. pedemontana is choice, it growing 
only four inches high and producing large white flowers one 
inch across. 

New varieties of popular flowers add interest to the garden. 
In shasta daisies, Marion Collyer is new and it probably has 
the largest and best blooms of the type. Then the globe- 
flower or trollius Golden Queen is one of the finest, being 
tall-growing, golden yellow and very large flowered. There is 
a hardy pink baby’s breath, Gypsophila pacifica. It is a 
different type of plant than most gardeners are acquainted 
with because it grows three feet high in ordinary soil and is 
bushy. The dainty pink blossoms come in August and Sep- 
tember. Both seeds and plants can be had of the new trollius 
and gypsophila. 

Splendid new varieties of perpetual flowering hardy pinks 
will provide quantities of clove-scented blooms in May and 
June. These are varieties of Dianthus allwoodi and bear such 
names as Betty, delicate soft pink with a large maroon center; 
Jean, pure white with a dark crimson center; and Robert, old 
rose with maroon center. 

The ever-lengthening list of garden phloxes now includes 
Lillian, said to be the clearest pink phlox yet introduced. 
Mildew does not bother this variety. The phlox Salmon 
Glow is a lively flame-pink with salmon shade, softened with 
lilac and white tints at the center. Quantities of flowers are 
promised from these varieties. 

Emphasis should be placed, when selecting new perennials, 
on the daylily or hemerocallis Hyperion which the catalogues 
truthfully characterize as being ‘‘magnificent’’ and ‘“‘really 
outstanding in every respect:’’ The impressive flowers often 
measure five and six inches across and they are of the purest 
canary-yellow color. The plant-height is three and one-half 
feet. 











PREPARING AND ARRANGING FLOWERS * 


An expert gives valuable advice for the use 
of home makers and flower show exhibitors 


N the arrangement of flowers, I especially recommend the 
use of laboratory glass because of its clearness. Pottery is 
especially good for shrub branches, because it shows the 

bark to advantage. Pewter is good for simple flowers, and 
silver is trying, the trumpet-shaped vase, favorite of the jewelers 
for many years, being very bad, because it squeezes the stems 
together and holds insufficient water. An old silver sugar 
bowl, with handles, is good, but never arrange flowers in a 
silver loving cup if you want a prize. Do not arrange didiscus 
in silver—it has not sufficient character. Roses or orchids are 
better. New brass or copper vases are as trying as silver. Italian 
pottery, decorated with oranges, is good only for foliage 
arrangements, such as laurel. 

Most baskets are impossible, and curiously enough, the best 
looking ones are made in the insane asylums. They should be 
used only for wild flowers or for marigolds, and are best 
suited for the porch or the country house. Do not decorate 
them with ribbon bows. 


Pussy willows should not be used with greenhouse flowers, 
and defunct birds or butterflies do not improve flower arrange- 
ments. Flowers which grow in swamps should not be com- 
bined with high growing ones. Restrain yourself in the use 
of maidenhair fern with flowers—it does not add distinction. 
Suit the arrangement to the age of the container—do not put 
a modernistic arrangement in a Victorian container, nor snap- 
dragons in a typically Japanese container. If the arrangement 
is a modernistic one, the flowers and the container should 
agree. 

Plain Glass Bottles as Containers 

LAIN glass bottles, especially the clear green Italian glass 

of rounded form, are good, but a dull green glass looks 
muddy, and light green is poor. Match your glass to the 
foliage, if possible. If the container is transparent, be careful 
of the arrangement of the stems, and do not use flowers in 
under-water arrangements which waterlog badly—gaillardias 
or sweet peas, for instance. 

It is difficult to arrange carnations well, unless you can 
obtain some of their foliage. They dre at their best in tall, 
clear glasses, and the stems should be carefully arranged. Snap- 
dragons are also difficult because the leaves are smaller than 
the flowers, but they are valuable for color effects and combine 
well with roses. 

If an arrangement is being made in a tall vase or in a ginger 
jar type of container, first stuff them with evergreen clippings. 
These are much better and cleaner than fern clippings or sand, 
and are very helpful in utilizing short-stemmed flowers. 

A color chart is helpful in arranging flowers; use analagous 
colors. Pale colors are not good in flower shows. There is more 
distinction in color masses than in spotty or dotted effects. 
Flowers which grow together arrange well together. The 
foliage of the Japanese maple is very lovely with Darwin 
tulips, arranged in old copper. The most pleasing arrange- 
ments follow the rule of one and one-half times the height of 
the container if the arrangement is tall, or one and one-half 
times the diameter if it is low. The perfect arrangement sug- 
gests the living plant and the manner of its growth. The 
Japanese consider the flower only a detail of the arrangement. 


Here are a few definite rules for flower arrangements: 
Strong lines should be at the base. 
There should be balance without perfect symmetry. 





*A resumé of Mrs. Walter R. Hine’s lecture, “Selecting, Preparing and Arranging Flowers for 
Home and Exhibition,”’ given at the annual course for flower show judges and exhibitors in 
New York City. 


Conspicuous crossing of stems is restless — avoid it. 

Use an uneven number of sprays, flowers or large leaves, for Nature is 
uneven. 

Large flowers should be just above or just below the level of the ar- 
rangement. 

No two sprays should be just the same height. 

Avoid parallel lines, and do not combine strong and weak stems. 
Keep the highest point directly over the base for perfect balance. 

The study of design is most helpful. Balance means repose, 
and dark colors when low or near the center of the arrange- 
ment give stability. The heavier flowers should be kept low, 
or, the full-blown ones low and the buds high. If the branches 
are high on one side, they should be low on the other. Cut 


and select your own material, thus avoiding uniformity. 


Ways to Make Cut Flowers Last 


LL forced flowers require 12 hours soaking in a cool place, 
out of the draft. To prepare the leaves of calla lilies, 
cover them completely with water for 12 hours; they will 
then keep perfectly. Tulips, calendulas, stocks and forget-me- 
nots are the most difficult flowers to keep. Cyclamen flowers 
and leaves should be pulled from the bulb and the stems cut 
under water, to prevent drooping. 

Do not try to duplicate last year’s flower show successes— 
they will not win. Dahlias should be cut after sundown, and 
cut in full bloom. Put them in deep, cool water for the night. 
Be sure they are out of drafts, for it wilts them badly. An- 
thuriums must be used in full flower, for the buds will not 
keep. Iris should be cut in bud, as they are most difficult to 
transport when open. Hollyhocks may be dipped in | per cent 
nitric acid, and they will keep well. Poppies, like iris, should 
be cut in bud, and the stems may be dipped in boiling water 
or seared over a flame. All these should be cut on a slant, with 
a sharp knife. 

If one leaf is left near a rosebud, it will keep better. A few 
pinne of the maidenhair left under water will keep the whole 
spray fresh. Peony, and other strong stems, should be split 
for two inches. Most wild flowers keep poorly, and their use 
should be forbidden in the schedule. 

A good way to transport iris is to prepare a pail of wet 
sand, with a mesh wire stretched over the top. This will keep 
the stalks separate and upright. Keep the car windows closed, 
to protect from drafts. 

Ginger jars are best for old-fashioned flowers. Wine-colored 
chrysanthemums and Dusty Miller look well arranged in 
gray-green pottery. Syrian copper, coated with pewter, is 
lovely. It can be obtained in the copper district on Allen 
Street, New York. Butterfly-weed is one of the loveliest 
flowers to arrange. Square battery jars of glass are good 
containers. 

If I could have but three containers, I would choose Italian 
Empoli glass, white pottery and old copper, for all flowers 
can be used in them. Dark red roses look well in dark blue 
glass, as it throws purple shadows on the flowers. Lalique 
glass is hard to use, as it has too much ornamentation. Orchids 
are really very economical flowers to use, since they last so 
long. Cypripediums will keep six weeks, and some other kinds 
even longer. Alabaster vases are always good. Alabaster is 
usually touched up with some dye, and this will sometimes 
color the flowers. 

In Winter, choose a gnarled old branch of cherry, plum or 
pear. Use in a bronze container with a flowering branch of 
double cherry or some other Spring flower. The passion flower, 
or Cobea scandens may also be used with this branch. 

If a decorated vase is used, harmonize flowers and decora- 
tions. Turquoise containers have much style. When using 
pansies, sweet peas or nasturtiums, always have one long spray 
with leaves and buds. Celadon is always good, and the 
modern kind is not expensive. A small spinach-jade container 
filled with snowdrops is very lovely. 
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Thisis the title ofour J .maeg 
innual catal gue It : 
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is a beautiful book 
with 32 color pages 
ind hundreds of 
interesting illustra 
tions direct from 
actual photo- 
graphs of results CAS tae eat 
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EVERYTHING (e" GARDEN 
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son's Tested 
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complete we've 
ever issued. 


SEND FOR IT- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send Me Your 1934 Catalogue 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEw YorK 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER,. PROPRIETOR 


















TREE PEONIES 


Oomprehensive assortment at §2 to 
$0 each. Write for quotations on 





ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
quantity and colors desired, 





. { 
2 
—" FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from our 









collection of 180 kinds. Write for sug- 
gestions according to the space you 
may have available. 





FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Welser Park, Pa. | 








VERY dwarf evergreen IVY 


(hedera conglomerata) 
Choice as a small Japanese pot plant in- 
doors or in shady parts of the rock 
garden. From 2¥2-in. pots: 60c each, 2 
for $1.00, doz. $4.80, postpaid. 


MIDDELEER, INc. 
DARIEN CONN. 
Flower Garden Specialists 











HARDY AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS 


New and rare varieties and species. 
Ask for descriptive catalog with cul- 
turai information. 


VAN VEEN NURSERY 


3127 S. E. 43rd Ave., Portland, Oregor 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 

















HORTICULTURE 


THE TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 
UBEROUS-ROOTED begonias are the most satisfactory 


flowers for shady spots in the garden and for planting on 
the north side of the house. They may be grown in beds or 
even in pots. They are remarkably fine in the conservatory. 
Many amateurs do not realize that they can get individual 
blossoms two and three inches across in many varieties that 
are single, double, crested, and frilled in a range of colors from 
pure white through pink, yellow, orange, salmon, red, and 
crimson. 

The tubers, which are available from seed stores and other 
horticultural specialists, must be started early to get a long 
season of bloom. For conservatory purposes they may be 
started at once, but for the garden it will not be necessary to 
plant the tubers in flats or pots until the middle of March. 

The compost to use must be light and rich for the best 
results. One may mix two parts of garden loam with two 
parts of leaf mold or peat moss and one part sand. The tubers 
should be set shallow, so that the top of the bulb is just level 
with the surface of the soil. The trick in planting the tubers 
is to get them right side up. They are concave on one side and 
convex on the other. Put the concave or indented side at the 
top. A way to make sure of the right side is not to plant the 
tubers until the sprouts start to show. 

Watering is important at first. ‘—The compost should be 
moistened before the tubers are planted. After that, water 
sparingly until the growth starts, after which, water may be 
used more frequently. 

The pots or flats of tubers should be kept in a light, heated 
room because, of course, they cannot stand frost. It will not 
be necessary to repot the plants because they can be set out- 
doors from the flats or pots. When moving them take plenty 
of soil with the roots. They may be set 12 inches apart in beds 
in the garden. When preparing the soil outdoors for them add 
decayed manure, leaf mold and sand if necessary. They must 
never be allowed to get dry in the garden and yet watering 
after sundown is not advisable. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias may be grown from seed but not 
many amateurs have the necessary equipment to do this. The 
very fine seed should be sown in a shallow box or seed-pan in 
January or February. The compost used may be made up of 
equal parts of peat and leaf mold and a liberal amount of 
charcoal. As the seedlings grow they should be transplanted 
two inches apart in flats and later potted separately. Never 
should they be exposed to the bright sunlight. Some flowers 
may be expected from the plants during the first season but 
best blooms will come in the second year. English firms have 
for many years been specializing in tuberous-rooted begonias. 


A ROCK GARDEN BLEEDING HEART 


To most effective of all dwarf bleeding hearts is Dicentra 
oregana, which was formerly distributed as D. glauca. 
This delightful plant takes kindly to garden conditions. It 
prefers a well-drained soil of good garden loam and leaf mold 
with a shelter to protect the roots from the hot sun. This 
protection may best be accomplished by setting the plants 
among rocks which have been sunk into the soil. A top 
dressing of stone chips is also very beneficial. 

The plant has silvery leaves but they lose their silvered 
effect during the prolonged wet spells here in Oregon and 
Washington. However, as soon as dry warm weather returns, 
the foliage regains its silveriness. The closely packed racemes 
of creamy colored flowers come on eight- to twelve-inch stems. 
They are tipped with red or pink and begin to appear in early 
Spring, continuing off and on until cut down by frost. 

—Fred J. Borsch. 
Maplewood, Ore. 
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If you have 
discovered 
through ex- 
perience the 
true econo- 
my of buy- 
ing the best 
seeds and 
plants, you 


GARDEN 
BOOK will find 


216-page Garden Book 
indispensable. Prized 
the year round by those 
to whom accuracy and 
thoroughness do make 
a difference. Free on re- 
quest if you are in- 
terested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
107 DREER BUILDING 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DREER’S 
1934 
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Hardy Chrysanthemum 
AMELIA 


Beautiful pink flowering garden 
chrysanthemum. Blooms from 
August until frost. Booking 
orders now for Spring delivery. 
Well grown bushy plants from 
three inch pots. 


30 cents each 


$3.00 per dozen 
$20.00 per hundred 
Send for list of other hardy 


chrysanthemums and our 
Gold Medal delphiniums. 


James Wheeler & Son 
NATICK, MASS. 
On the new Boston Worcester Turnpike 











KABSCHIA SAXIFRAGA 


BURSERIANA MAGNA—Pure white $.75 
FERDINAND COBURGI—Bright yellow .35 
IRVINGI—Light pink ............. 1.00 
MARGINATA—Pure white ......... -75 
PETRASCHE—Sweet-scented: white 1.25 
SANCTA—Bright yellow ........... -50 


Large plants, ready to bloom 


Collection of Six for 84.00 


Our 1934 catalog lists more than 1100 va- 
rieties and species of Rare Hardy Native 
and Imported Plants, Bulbs and Shrubs. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 





Choice Rock Plants 


and Iris 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
1934 Catalogue Now Ready 











Please Bear Us in Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
greens, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 

Quality and Service guaranteed 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Burpee’s 
Giant 





SCARLET, YELLOW, ROSE 
Best colors—a full size packet of each (value30c) 
sent postpaid for only 10c. This is a remarkable 

““get acquainted’’ offer giving you a special oppor- 
tunity to learn that BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE THE 

BEST THAT GROW. 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 


World’s greatest garden guide describing all best 

flowers and vegetables. Hundreds of illustratious. A 

wealth of garden information. Burpee Guaranteed 

Seeds at last year’s low prices. This valuable book 

is FREE. Write for it today. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 800 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 





GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS 
CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful, rare and unusual rock and 
alpine plants suitable for climatic 
conditions in all parts of the country. 


Large collections of 
Primulas, Saxifragas and Gentians 


The TRUE form of Rosa Roulettii. 


FREE CATALOGUE on how tohave 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 











JAMES VICK, 282 Pleasant Seest "Rochester, N. Y. 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


For those who want the sweetest joy of gardening, 
—growing things from seeds, we offer seeds of any 
New England wild flower subject, of course to crop 
conditions. Orders booked now for delivery as soon 
as ripe. Wild flower seed is best sown at once*in 
most cases and therefore we send our orders when 
seed has ripened for immediate sowing. Price list 
on request. 


VERMONT LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
BOX 116-A PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Choice Shrubs for Garden 


Styrax Japonica, 5-6 ft. 
Prunus Mandshurica, 5-6 ft. 


$2.50 each 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5e per packet 
and 


Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 











At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - MASS. 
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HORTICULTURE 
A MULLEIN WITH WAXEN FLOWERS 


HE Verbascum pheeniceum hybrids are perennials deserv- 

ing some high pressure press-agent work. This strain seems 
to be almost unknown, and seldom if ever found in gardens. 
The plant forms its leaf growth close to the ground, and 
from the center of this mat of very ornamental dark green 
foliage come the flower spikes. These are between two and 
three feet in height and from the base of the main spike 
emanate laterals much the same as a delphinium. 

These spikes are completely covered with lovely wax-like 
flowers three-fourths of an inch in diameter, not unlike mini- 
ature wild roses. They come in various colors from pure 
waxy white, through all shades of pink, deep rose, red, 
lavender and purple. The first bloom begins the latter part 
of May, and from then on the plants continue to send up 
new blooms until hard freezing weather. If given the benefit 
of partial shade during the heat of the day, they will remain 
fresh and open. Setting the plants along the north side of a 
row of tall growing plants, provides all the shade necessary. 

This mullein’s greatest value is as a cut flower. No matter 
how withered the flowers may be from the noon-day sun, if 
the spikes are cut and placed in water they rapidly regain 
their pristine freshness, and the flowers will continue to open 
to the tip, much the same as the gladiolus. 

Plants are perfectly hardy here in southeastern Minnesota, 
and will bloom the first year if seed is sown very early. 
However, the spikes of flowers will not be as large as they 
will be the second year. Seed seems to be scarce. 

—AMr. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 


THE CHOICE ARENARIA STRICTA 


| id is difficult to set down on the printed page the ideas one 
wants to convey about an arenaria. Such descriptive phrases 
as ‘“‘mossy,”’ “‘more mossy,’” and ‘“‘vivid green’’ mean little. 
When a printed description says that Arenaria stricta is ‘‘erect 
or diffusely spreading, smooth, slender leaves between awl- 
shaped and bristle-form,’’ it gives no hint of the beauty of the 
plant. 

In any event it is one of the best of the sandworts, growing 
into mounds of indescribably vivid green about four inches 
high and producing showers of white flowers practically all 
Summer. If one were to judge from the plants found in 
nature, it would be considered difficult to grow. This applies, 
at least, to the part of its range which comes under my ob- 
servation. There, it is almost universally found in sandy 
beach soil which is always moist below. 

When it is transferred to the garden and is once established 
on the north side of a rock to shield it from the sun during 
the hottest part of the day, it gives no more trouble than any 
of the sandworts and is a much better garden plant than most. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


SUCCESS WITH THE GLORY-FLOWER 


I WAS much interested in Mr. Adshead’s note in the January 
15 number of Horticulture referring to Eccremocarpus 
scaber. I first raised it in 1931 from seed from a garden in 
Norfolk, England, where the vine covered a large summer- 





house. My plants were started in a greenhouse, and set out 


when all danger of frost had passed. They were then about 
10 inches high. They grew to a height of 10 to 12 feet on 
a trellis, in a somewhat sheltered position with sun about 
two-thirds of the day. They will not live through the Winter 
even with protection, but they are prolific seed-bearers and we 
can always have plenty for the next year. It is an extremely 
graceful and attractive vine. 
—Bessie Lincoln Potter. 


| Lancaster, Mass. 


MARIGOLD 
NEW modernistic 


A flower of striking 
beauty. The clear-cut 
vivid yellow and brown coloring and 
the long, clean stems make this a note- 
worthy 1934 Harris introduction. 
Pkt. 15c each; 2 for 25c 
Eleanor Blue Petunia. The charming 
8 ere rrr pkt. 20c 
Ruby Nasturtium. Large ruby-red flow- 
ers above the foliage of dwarf, bushy 
ST ts ots ne 956045000404 pkt. 15c 
Tom Thumb Zinnia. Low, compac tplants 
thickly studded with double flowers in 
the brightest colors ......... pkt. 15c 
Harris Hardy Carnation. A new improved 
strain in a vivid range of colors pkt. 20c 
SPECIAL OFFER. 1 pkt. each of above 
5 flowers 50c (regular price 85c), single 
pkts. as quoted. 
Send today for the Harris Catalog (it’s 
free) and buy flower and vegetable seeds, 
plants and bulbs from our seed farm. 






HARRIS Co., INC 


od Eigteneadieatiags 
S £ £ D S 1934 catacocut now ready 


PETERSON ROSES 
insure 
Rose-Garden Success 

Send for 
“A Little Book 
About Roses” 


with new price-list and special offers 





Gives you complete information about 
the care and selection of the “cream” 
of old and new varieties. Makes Rose- 
gardening & real pleasure. 


Sent free to New England, the North 
and Middle Atlantic States, and the 
Middle South, 25 cents elsewhere. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose specialists for 31 years 


45 Paramus Rd., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


yn me STANDARD 
: ROSES 


——glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-9 feet high, ideal 
for garden centerpieces, 
formal, and cemetery 
planting. 11 varieties, 
finest in America; shipped 
safely anywhere. Folder 
free. Also rare Wild, Old- 
fashioned, and Best-of- 
the-new Roses. Write for 
Francis E. Lester's unique, 
fascinating new booklet 

‘Roses of Monterey,"’ 
said by one to be a ‘work 
of art and a delight to the 
Soul!” 32 pages, mailed for 1 0c. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS 


DEPT. E, ROSE SPECIALISTS, MONTEREY, CAL. 

















NATIVE 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


For Spring Shipment 


We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 


Ground Covers Vines 
Our Special Spring Pricelist is ready; if 


your copy has not arrived, please advise us. 

Native Plant Material can be furnished in 

quantity and on short notice. Let us figure on 

your requirements, 

GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, INc. 
E. C. ROBBINS, Pres. 

ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 














BEEKEEPING A Help to 


Learn how Independent 
Monthly Bee ————,_ Living 
Journal — One Both for — aa 
year. 190 page i 00 mall space neede 
| pt ‘*Pirst $ . Little outlay 
sons.” 
Catalog FREE Good returns 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, BOX H, HAMILTON, ILL. 








Strawberries 


Allen's 1934 Book of Berries 
is full of dependable infor- 
mation, valuable to every 
Strawberry grower. It fea- 
tures DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal 
Qualiry Berries from the 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Common 

A sense methods and these 
better varieties mean pro- 
fits for you. This Book tells 
how. Write today for free 
copy 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 





100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
$5.50 value for only $2.50 
Ten large bulbs each of the following 

varieties Prepaid! 


Berty Snow 
Chas. Dickens 
Dr. Bennett 


Longfellow 
Marmora 
Nancy Hanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions 
of these and many others send for our new 
1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








owt 


Oka Cherry, Chinese Elm, Dolgo 
Crab, Red Lake Currant—many 
new fruits and Sowers. Casale 





Big Atardy ae | fam 


; DO NOT DISAPPOINT! 
My roses sure to please. Actually more buds first year 


Sturdy roots . . grow anywhere many newest varieties. 
Guaranteed two-year field grown, budded, dormant stock. 
A trial will convince. Surprising prepaid prices. 


Wreite New for Free Catalogue .. ina Color 
Peyton A. Ellison, 61 Mercantile + Dallas, Texas 





A Good Garden Guide 


You may depend upon the practical, up-to- 
date information that you find in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s finest garden 
monthly. Subscribe for a better garden now! 
It costs only $2.00 per year, Single copies 
are 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





CLASSIFIED 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





DELPHINIUMS: Seeds planted now will 
blossom this year. Bright blue singles 
awarded Silver Medal 1933. Large ay 
of about 500 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. 
Estabrook, Stow, Mass. 





FREE SAMPLES Flower or Vegetable 
Seeds: Rare, Unusual, Improved. Rock 
Garden Plants; Bulbs at bargain prices. 
Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 





ROCK GARDEN NOVELTIES! Giant 
Pansies, Everblooming Forget-Me-Nots, 
Korean Chrysanthemums, Hybrid Colum- 
bines, Choice Sedums and Spiderweb 
Chickens. Any 25 plants $1.25 postpaid. 
Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, N. J 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Re- 
duced prices. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





PEARCE’S GLASS GARDENS: 8 x 10 ft. 
steel frame, a real greenhouse. Price mate- 
rials $89.00. Write for plans and specifica- 
tions free, no obligations. George Pearce & 
Son, Greenhouse Materials, Elliott Place, 
East Orange, N. J 
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Fifteenth Edition of Robinson’s Masterpiece 

“The English Flower Garden,’ by William Robinson. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $6.50. 

T is a remarkable book which can run into its 15th edition 

as has Robinson’s book. But Robinson is a remarkable 
man——a man whose impress on horticulture throughout the 
world will be felt for generations. It is a large book; the new 
edition fills 720 pages. The hundreds of illustrations are those 
which have appeared in one edition after another and there- 
fore lack an appearance of modernity. Nevertheless, they are 
accurately done and serve their purpose, even though the 
varieties shown are not recent. The first half of the book 
deals with general gardening operations; the second is in effect 
an encyclopedia. The book may not be of great value to the 
beginner in this country but the seasoned gardener will realize 
that his library is not complete without this masterpiece of 
Robinson's. 


A Book for Dissatisfied Garden Owners 
‘‘New Gardens for Old,’’ by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. 

Published by Doubleday, Doran Outdoor Books, Garden City, N. Y. Price 
$2.00. 

HE authors undertake to teach the amateur the basic prin- 

ciples of landscape gardening in simple language and with- 
out the use of technical terms. They assume that many home 
owners have gardens or home grounds with which they are 
dissatisfied and suggest ways of redesigning and replanting 
them. It is a new line of attack, but it gives the home owner 
something to dream about and perhaps to experiment with in 
a tentative way, even though he may never come to the point 
of the total rehabilitation of his estate. 


Dreier Sings the Praises of Rural Life 
“Sunny Meadows,’’ by Thomas Dreier. Published by The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 
ROBABLY no one will undertake to spend an evening 
with this book, but many readers will pick it up for a few 
moments of relaxation. It is that kind of book—made up 
mostly of brief essays, some only a paragraph in length, but 
all dealing with various phases of life in the open country. 
Mr. Dreier is a well-known advertising and business man. He 
lives on a farm by choice, enjoys himself hugely and likes to 
tell about his pleasurable experiences among farm people. 
A New Edition of “Hortus” at Half Price 
“‘Hortus,”’ by Liberty Hyde Bailey. Published by The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 
N a few years ‘‘Hortus’’ has come to be looked upon as a 
botanical reference book of indispensable value. As a con- 
cise dictionary of gardening and general horticulture it has no 
equal. The original price was $10.00, but a new edition, 
practically identical in every respect with those preceding it, 
has now been issued for $5.00. This will be good news for 
amateurs who have wanted this book but who have felt it to 
be beyond their reach. 


_ A Garden Book Especially for Children 


“Garden Stories,’ by Nellie A. Nortridge. Published by the author, Free- 
port, Ill. Price $1.25. 
AN instructive and entertaining book on gardening written 
by Nellie A. Nortridge is especially prepared for persons 
working with junior garden clubs. Much of the garden in- 
formation is injected by means of conversations between the 
actual members of the Saxby Heights Junior Garden Club of 
Freeport, Ill., and their elders. An added touch is given to the 
book by well-selected poems and by color illustrations of 
flowers and gardens. 
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HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman with training and ex- 
perience to contact high class clientele. Ex- 
tensive advertising program being carried 
on for securing leads. The plan of remun- 
eration we have in operation with present 
salesmen, has been found fair and lucrative 
by them even under past and present diffi- 
cult selling conditions. Opportunity for high 
grade man to make a permanent and in 
every way satisfactory connection with New 
England’s largest nursery. Working basis 
assures fullest co-operation of company for 
salesman’s success. Our decided increase in 
last Fall’s sales indicates an even better 
Spring. Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, 
Framingham, Mass. 








Wanted: Caretaker to develop and work 
seashore farm one and a half miles to vil- 
lage. Owner requires man who can repair 
buildings and who will give 10 per cent 
return of farm profits; owner will bear 
expense of permanent stock. Write fully. 
Boston interview. Box H, “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener—estate superintendent: Working 
in practical landscaping of any type and 
has the creative mind to make a beautiful 
picture of landscape planting to suit. Sin- 
gle, capable of taking charge. Will go any- 
where. A.1 references. F. F. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 








Situation wanted—By young married gar- 
dener and greenhouse man with one child, 
on private estate or commercial greenhouse. 
No liquor, honest, steady, a hard worker and 
a good grower. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Willing to go anywhere. J. W. C., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or assistant, 28, desires position. 
Trained in greenhouse jobs, or as a helper. 
A graduate of Essex County Agricultural 
School. Seven years’ experience in green- 
house and outdoor gardening. Excellent ref- 
erences furnished. H. L. S., Care of “Hortt- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, superintendent, caretaker; good 
grower of flowers and vegetables; an effi- 
cient and dependable estate manager, wants 
position. F. Du., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Thoroughly experienced, new or 
old work. Age 39, two adult children. 
Month or part time work. Massachusetts 
preferred. N. L. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener—For one or two days of week 
near Boston. J. A. P., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wishes position on private estate. 
Over 30 years’ experience in the care of 
ornamental grounds, gardens and glass. Of 
English parentage, married, no children. 
Well recommended. P. C. M., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, age 30, desires pos tion on small 
estate. Experienced in growing flowers and 
vegetables. Swedish American. Excellent 
references. M. E., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Graduate horticulturist of proven ability. 
Early training Germany, England; long 
American experience private and commer- 
cial. Expert in greenhouse, nursery, land- 
scape and decorative gardening. Capable 
developing and planting with skill and 
taste. Attractive gardens and pleasure 
grounds. Efficient manager. Married, no 
family. References. H. P. S., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gentleman wishes to recommend his late 
head gardener, life experience in green- 
houses and all branches outside. F. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position as head gardener or assistant, in- 
side or out, an all-around man, industrious 
and sober. Best of reference. J. M. V., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower garden 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur. 
Takes care of riding horses. Age 32, mar- 
ried, one child. Wife i s also willing to work. 
Go anywhere. F. W. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, — 





